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The Secretary Says: 


Safety, like freedom, is everybody’s business. 

The March 23-25 meeting of the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety reaches through 
every industry and factory in America and goes 
into the homes and hearts of our workers and 
businessmen. 

President Truman has asked that this conference 
be called to check the industrial accidents and 
deaths that are estimated will take place this year 
in industry, based on previous statistics. 

A voluntary committee of interested citizens has 
been hard at work for months to chart a course for 
industrial safety. 

We expect to take practical measures to elimi- 
nate present dangers and to improve programs 
that already have reduced industrial accidents 
materially. 

Working with Government leaders are top-level 
businessmen, labor leaders, private safety organ- 
ization executives, professional people, and inter- 
ested citizens. They make up several functional 
committees which will present their recommenda- 
tion to the conference. 

It is significant to me that the interest shown 
thus far by those who will participate in this con- 
ference marks a progressive step in the right di- 
rection in the campaign to check casualties on the 
production front. 

I am confident that this long-range safety pro- 
gram will have a strong effect in minimizing the 
number of industrial accidents in the years to 
come. 
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Top American labor union officials are to go to 
Tokyo to give counsel and advice to the young 
Japanese labor movement, which has had rapid 
growth since the end of the war 

The mission, proposed to Secretary of War 
Kenneth C. Royall by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin, is to include high-ranking officials of the 
(American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods. Army officials have endorsed the idea. 

The acute need for assistance to Japanese work- 
ers, Who were given freedom to organize and bar- 
gain collectively only after occupation authorities 
took over in Tokyo, was stressed by Assistant 
Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson, who accom- 
panied Secretary Royall on a tour of Japan and 
Korea in February. In a conference with Wash- 
ington newsmen on his return, Gibson said: 

Communists have boosted their strength in the 
Also they 
are exerting a substantial influence in the leader- 


Japanese Diet (congress) to 36 seats 
ship of some labor unions. Recent military vic- 
tories of Chinese Communists have undoubtedly 
caused many Communists in Japan to “‘come out 
from hiding.” They are strong in the union of 
communications workers. 

Growth of the trade-union movement in the 3 
years since the war ended has been very rapid. 
Membership in the various unions is now esti- 
mated at 6,000,000. 


Development Slow 

Collective bargaining, as we know it in the 
United States, is slowly developing in Japan, but 
has a long way to go. There is a lot of unrest and 
apprehension in Japan among labor groups. Free 
trade-unions are new to them and to Japanese 
employers, and they also are new to the postwar 
These facts 
require that substantial advice on labor matters 


democratic form of government. 


and labor developments, as proposed to Secretary 
Royall by Secretary Tobin, be provided by per- 
sons familiar with trade-union organization. 

Lack of coal and electric power has created a 








American Labor Leaders To Help Japanese Workers Organize 


bottleneck in Japanese industry which has a 
tendency to retard Japanese recovery in many 


phases of industry. 


Support Program 


Leaders of Japanese unions will fully support 
the 9-point stabilization program announced by 
the occupation forces as long as it is equitably 
administered. They asked Gibson to announce that 
fact at the press conference he held with 60 news- 
men in Tokyo. Employers generally also recog- 
nize the absolute necessity of the stabilization 
program as a basic tool for the economic recovery 
of Japan. 

In reply to a question concerning present con- 
ditions in the textile industry, Gibson said: 

“The Japanese textile unions and the employers 
in that field are vitally interested in world trade 
Some of the employers in Japan, I am afraid, feel 
that low wages is the way to regain some of thei: 
world markets. The unions are opposed to that 
approach, and I took the position in Japan that ] 
thought it would be disastrous to the recovery of 
Japanese industry if it was attempted on a low- 
wage, starvation basis.”’ 

Q. Do you understand that the stabilization 
program includes authority for the occupation 
forces to forbid the right of Japanese workers to 
strike? 


A. Not in private industry. I don’t think that 


_is likely in private industry. 


Q. Do you have any comment with respect to 
Japanese laws affecting government employees in 
view of the fact that government employees are 
such a large segment of the people? 

A. You have two laws affecting government em- 
ployees in Japan. One affects government mo- 
nopoly employees with the exception of commu- 
nications workers. There has been considerable 
controversy over this group. The other group is 
composed of ordinary administration employees, 
The law that 


affects Japanese government corporations permits 


such as our civil-service employees. 


the workers the right of collective bargaining, but 








What goes on in Japanese labor? Newsmen question Assistant Labor Secretary John W. Gibson. Left to 
right: Wilbur Baldinger, Newsweek; James F. Cunningham, United Press; James Y. Newton, Washington 





Star; Charles H. Herrold, United Press; Gibson; and Joseph M. Gambatese, McGraw-Hill publications. 


subjects them to compulsory arbitration. The 
government employees under the National Public 
Service law have no right to collective bargaining. 
They have some rights to protest government ac- 
tion, but no right to carry on collective bargaining 
such as exists in a variety of government monop- 


olies. 


Discusses Korea 


Gibson was questioned about conditions in 
Korea. He said that he found Arthur C. Bunce, 
Chief of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Mission in Korea, and his staff busily at work 
seeking to revitalize Korean agriculture (rice) and 
industry. 
as an aid to the Korean economy. Coal and 
electrical production there are at extremely low 
Much of this is due to feudal 
methods of production, obsolete in the United 
States since the turn of the century. 


This will permit exports of surpluses 


levels, as in Japan. 


Increased 


production in these sources of power 1s more es- 





sential than ever since the Communists took over 
control of North Korea and thereafter proceeded 
to shut off supplies to industries in Southern 
Korea. 

There is a pressing need for a good labor ad 
viser in Korea, Gibson said. Government officials 
there would like someone to advise them because 
they are now in the process of developing their 
labor and social laws. He added that he would 
also recommend that such advisers be sent to 
Korea. 

Despite the growing union movement, Japanese 
industrialists necessarily cling to some of the 
paternalistic features of the former economy, 
Gibson said. He told of a conversation with one 
employer. 

“Tf you were compelled to drop production 50 
percent,”’ I asked him, “how many employees 
would you lay off?” 

“We would not lay off any,”’ he replied, ‘‘we 
would lose prestige in the community if we did.” 
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Morse, of ILO, Praises 
Truman World-Wide Policy 


President Truman’s inaugural address, in which 
he proposed that nations working together through 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
pool their technological resources for the improve- 
ment of underdeveloped areas, was warmly praised 
by Director-General David A. Morse of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Morse said that for 
30 vears the ILO has been engaged in the very 
tasks which President Truman described. He 
pointed out that the ILO program to increase the 
technical skills of labor in underdeveloped areas 
Is already well advanced. 

To offer the most practical assistance possible 
to one of the world’s underdeveloped regions, the 
ILO is opening a field office for technical training 
in Asia. This office will assist the countries of that 
area in establishing national systems of training 
necessary to their economic development. 

At the present time there is also an ILO mission 
in Latin America making a survey of existing 
training facilities in that area. When the survey 
is completed, recommendations will be made to 
the ILO’s governing body regarding measures to 
be taken to assist Latin-American countries in 
developing the skilled manpower necessary for 
their development. 


Experts Help 


Well-known training experts have recently been 
added to the staff to assist the ILO in its accel- 
erated training program. Channing R. Dooley, Di- 
rector of the Training Within Industry Foundation 
who was in charge of the United States Govern- 
ment’s training-within-industry program during 
the war, has recently been appointed as an ILO 
consultant. Fred Erhard, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in the Department of 
Labor, has been lent to the ILO and additional 
experts will be borrowed from the British and 
French Governments. 

The ILO’s other programs in the manpower 
field——-migration and employment service opera- 
ration —are closely coordinated with this technical 
training work. And the ever-all manpower program 
is being coordinated at the top international level 
with the United Nations, its regional bodies, and 
the other specialized agencies, 
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Photo-engraving Industry 
Maps Apprenticeship Program 


Representatives of employer and labor organi- 
zations in the photo-engraving industry have for- 
mulated national standards of apprenticeship for 
guidance io the development of skilled workers 
and in establishing local joint management-labor 
committees to direct apprenticeship programs. 
These standards are contained in a 20-page booklet 
entitled “‘National Apprenticeship Standards for 
the Photo-Engraving Industry,” available from the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, Labor Department. 

The standards have been adopted and sponsored 
by a special standing committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the execu- 
tive board of the International Photo-Engray ers’ 
Union of North America (AFL). 

Some of the subjects explained in the booklet 
are qualifications, credits for experience, tests 
and examinations, term of apprenticeship, and 
hours of work and wages. 


College Enrollment 
Again Reaches New High 


For the third successive vear the Nation’s 
college and university enrollments have climbed 
to a new peak, according to reports of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Veterans, who formed about half the Nation’s 
college student body in 1947, dropped to 42 percent 
of the total enrollment in 1948, 

While women increased their total enrollment 
over the previous vear by about 17,000, men still 
outnumbered women almost 3 to 1. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT, 1947-48 


1947 1948 
Total students 2,338,000 2,408,000 
Men 1,659,000 1,712,000 
Women 679,000 696,000 
First time in any college 593,000 569,000 
Men 400,000 370,009 
Women 193,000 199,000 
Veterans 1,122,000 1,021,000 
Men 1,098,000 1,001,000 
Women 24,000 20,000 








The heavy demand for commercial refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment has created many 
job opportunities for refrigeration mechanics. The 
demand for mechanics following World War II 
would have been even greater if more installation 
equipment and materials had been available. As a 
result of these circumstances, employment of ex- 
perienced mechanics has been at a high level and 
periods of unemployment have been of short dura- 
tion, the United States Employment Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency reports in the Labor Market. 

Refrigeration mechanics are not to be confused 
with electric-refrigeration servicemen. The former 
are more skilled, usually complete an apprentice- 
ship, work for different types of employers, are 
higher paid, and may be considered a promotional 
step from electric-refrigeration servicemen. Me- 
chanics also work on larger types of equipment, a 
popular distinction being that they repair or install 
refrigeration units of 5 horsepower or more while 
servicemen work on units of less than 5 horse- 
power. Many mechanics have skills as steamfitters 
and pipefitters. 

Most mechanics work for heating, refrigeration, 
or air-conditioning contractors. Some are em- 
ployed by manufacturers of refrigeration and air- 
conditioning equipment and still others work for 
companies that use much equipment of these types. 
Many refrigeration mechanics are in business for 
themselves as contractors. For information on how 
to conduct a contracting business, a bulletin, Es- 
tablishing and Operating an Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Business, may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. c. 

Refrigeration mechanics are found in nearly 
every area in the country, but their employment 
opportunities are most heavily concentrated in the 


larger cities. 


Peak Workload 

Employment is usually year-round but the peak 
workload occurs during the spring and summer 
months. During this period overtime work is cus- 
tomary. 

At present job opportunities are not considered 
good for new entrants. Many veterans are enrolled 
in training courses under the GL bill and unusually 
large numbers of apprentices are in training. Until 


a 





Growing Demand Creates New Refrigeration-Mechanic Jobs 


those trainees have found employment, opportuni 
ties will be scarce. 

In most areas, the wage scale for unionized re 
frigeration mechanics is identical to that for steam 
fitters. In late 1947, straight-time hourly rates for 
mechanics working under union agreements ranged 
from about $1.75 to $2.25, with the typical rat 
being about $2. Mechanics in smaller towns 
usually earn somewhat less. 

Nonunion mechanics earn about $1.35 an hour 
Apprentices or beginners start at approximately 
half the journeyman’s rate and rise periodically 
over the learning period. Mechanics sometimes 
get a fixed wage plus a percentage of their earnings 
Annual earnings range from $3,000 to $4,500 in- 
cluding overtime. 

A 40-hour week is customary in most establish- 
ments, except during the spring and summer when 
overtime is required to meet peak demands. Work- 
weeks of 60-hours are not uncommon during rush 
Throughout the year, 
be called at any hour for emergency work. 


periods. mechanics may 
The usual way of becoming a mechanic is to 
serve an apprenticeship—in most instances 5 years 
Where the trade is not organized, servicemen and 
mechanics’ helpers may become mechanics through 
on-the-job training. Many trade and vocational 
schools offer courses and practical training in the 
field of refrigeration which can be substituted as part 
of the apprenticeship period. Similarly, training 
period may be shortened if entry is from job as 
electric-refrigeration serviceman. 


Samuel R. Todd Helps 
ILO Draft Safety Code 

Samuel R. Todd, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


long-time member of the 
is now in Geneva under auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to join a group of 
electrical experts who will draft a proposed elec- 
trical equipment model code for safety in factories 

For the past 25 years, Todd has been drafting 
safety codes for electrical installation, including 
electrical equipment. He has been employed by the 
city of Chicago in the electrical inspection depart- 
ment, and is at present chairman of the board of 
examiners for the position of electrical inspector 
in the State of Illinois. 
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The Danish productivity teams, after tour of Labor Department, discuss their project with Secretary Tobin. 


Soup is soup, but this pot, in Labor Department 
cafeteria, apparently looks unusually good to the 
Danish visitors. 


March 1949 


Twenty Danes, comprising four labor-manage- 
ment teams of five men each, are now in the United 
States studying American methods of production 
in their respective fields. 

The teams, composed of three workers and two 
management representatives each, come from the 
shipbuilding, steel-making, meat-packing, and 
machinery-manufacturing industries 

The Danish delegation is the second produe- 
tivity group to come to the United States under 
the Technical Assistance Project of the Economie 
Cooperation Administration. The first was a 
Norwegian group of seven labor men and included 
no representatives of management 

Before beginning their visits to industries com- 
parable to their own, the delegation spent an entire 
day in the Department of Labor. Besides talking 
with officials and staff members of the various 
Bureaus, they spent some time with Secretary of 
Labor Tobin. They joined hundreds of depart- 
mental employees in the cafeteria at lunch time. 
They displayed particular interest in American 
methods of apprenticeship 
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Plans Completed 
For Safety Conference 


Nearly a year’s planning to develop a long- 
range cooperative-action program to reduce indus- 
trial accidents has been completed. The results will 
be presented to the President’s Conference on In- 
dustrial Safety to be held in Washington March 23 
through 25, according to William L. Connolly, 
Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
Department of Labor 

The year was marked by an organization con- 
ference held last September and the development 
of surveys leading toward recommendations in 
seven major problem areas. Over 400 of the 
country’s leading safety authorities have partici- 
pated in preparing recommendations for considera- 
tion at the March conference. 


President to Speak 


The conference will be opened by an address 
from President Truman. Other conference speak- 
ers include Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
who will address the delegates on The Nation’s 
Next Steps in Safety, and Gov. John O. Pastore of 
Rhode Island discussing The States’ Next Steps in 
Safety. They will be heard by some 1,500 leaders 
of business, labor, insurance companies, private 
safety organizations, and State and Federal 
Governments. 

In recent letters to Governors of the States 
inviting them to attend the conference, President 
Truman called their attention to the “important 
mutual responsibility” of State and Federal 
Governments for the success of this long-range 
program. The President said: “Now we are en- 
gaged in developing an organized attack on in- 
dustrial accidents, which in 1947 exacted a toll of 
17,000 lives and injuries to 2,040,000 of our wage- 
earners, with an attendant economic loss  esti- 
mated at $4,000,000,000.” 

Although final recommendations await the ac- 
tion of the March conference, it is generally agreed 
that Nation-wide reductions in job injuries can be 
achieved only by cooperative State action. While 
the form of effective State action will be deter- 
mined by the varying problems faced by the 
States and their organizational structure and in- 
terest, the Governors have been kept advised of 


national progress by the Secretary of Labor. 





U. S. Labor Editors 
On Marshall Plan Tour 


Three prominent labor editors are now in Europ: 
to observe the operation of the Marshall Plan 
They are William Gausmann, managing editor o! 
the Labor Press Associates; Cornelius F. Mille: 
editor of the AFL News; and Allan Swim, editor ot 
the CIO News. 


The men, who are temporarily acting as consul- 


tants to the Labor Advisers’ Office of the Economix 
Cooperation Administration, will spend about a 
month in Europe. They will visit France, Italy 
Belgium, Bizonia, and England. 

In addition to filing stories to their respective 
publications, they will send stories to Marion 
Hedges, who heads labor information in the ECA 
Washington office of the labor advisers. The men 
will also report to Hedges on any recommendations 
they may have for improving labor information in 
Kurope. 

The labor editors will tour the Marshall Plan 
countries to get a first-hand look at the results of 
the European Recovery Program, and also will 
talk with trade-unionists and labor editors to get 
reactions to ERP. 

It is hoped that their visit will do much to assure 
trade-unionists over there that American labor is 


behind the Marshall Plan. 


Labor editors Allan Swim, William Gausmann 
Cornelius Miller leave Washington for mission abroad. 
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Employment counseling services provided by 
he public employment system of the United States 
are performing an increasingly significant role in 
helping large numbers of new entrants in the labor 
market get started on the road to the right jobs. 

Reports from State employment services to the 
United States Employment Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Federal Security Agency, 
show that more than 1,200,000 counseling inter- 
views were held in about 1,700 local employment 
offices last Vvear. A considerable number of these 
counseling interviews aided young people leaving 
school to enter suitable jobs. The aptitude tests, 
involving on-the-job studies of thousands of work- 
ers in hundreds of establishments, were developed 
by the USES. 


ment services were then trained in their use and 


Counselors of the State employ- 


give the tests. 

Local officers of the public employment system 
generally carry on their counseling, testing, and 
sclective-placement activities in close cooperation 
with schools, youth-serving organizations, indus- 
try, and labor unions. 

This vear almost 2 million youths leaving school 
will enter the labor market. Voeational counseling 
services will aid many of them in making adequate 
job plans which help them to avoid jobs that lead 
nowhere——so called dead-end jobs. 

Tools used by employment counselors and inter- 
viewers In assisting youths to make realistic job 
choices are vastly superior to those available before 
World War IL. For example, they now include the 
General Aptitude Test Battery which measures 
10 basic aptitudes, such as intelligence, clerical 
ability, and finger dexterity. This battery —one of 
numerous batteries developed by the USES— also 
relates the abilities of the individual job seeker to 
60 fields of work and more than 2,000) specific 


occupations. 


Widely Used 


During the calendar vear of 1948 the local 
employment service offices used the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery in more than 60,000 counseling 
eases. In addition the local offices gave more than 
100,000 specific aptitude tests and 168,000) pro- 
ficiency tests in connection with placement inter- 
Views. 
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Employment Counseling Takes ‘‘Guesswork”’ Out Of Placements 


The General Aptitude Test Battery is used to 
determine the ability of job applicants to learn to 
do certain tasks. It helps to eliminate guesswork 
in establishing the kind of work the applicant is 
best qualified to perform. 

The Occupational Guide Series is another coun- 
seling tool which has been dey eloped since the war 
It deals with the nature of jobs, methods of entry, 
and provides information about their economic 
characteristics, such as wages and hours and em- 
ployment trends. During the last vear more than 
40 jobs have been covered by the issuance of occu- 
pational guides. 


Revised Dictionary 


During the last 2 years the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, extensively used by the employ- 
ment services, the armed forces, industry, and 
labor in matching men and jobs, has been in pro- 
cess of revision. The revised, or second, edition of 
this dictionary is expected to be ready for use by 
employment counselors and employment inter- 
viewers when the present school year ends. The 
revised edition will enlarge the sources of job in- 
formation available to counselors. The second 
edition in 2 volumes will list more than 40,000 
titles of jobs in all major industries 

Counseling through the employment service 
affords advantages to young people who have little 
or no knowledge of modern industry, commerce, 
and the professions by helping them to consider 
not only their own abilities, likes, and dislikes, but 
what the employment opportunities are in specific 
jobs and fields of work. The local office's employ . 
ment counselor or employment interviewer today 
has available up-to-the-minute information about 
the labor market in the community, his State, and 
in other States. 

Employment counseling is available to youths 
and others, including disabled veterans, veterans 
returning from service, older workers shifting jobs 
and women entering the labor market, in all of the 
local offices of the State public employment serv- 
Ices Full-time counselors are available in the local 
offices of most cities of 80,000 and up In smallet 
offices employment interviewers who have received 
training in counseling can offer similar services in 


their communities, 








Reversing the trend of the last big legislative 
vear—1947 
be introduced in State legislatures this vear would 


many of the bills introduced and to 


repeal laws which restrict union activities. This 
type of legislation includes anti-closed-shop laws, 
prohibition of secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, limitations on picketing and_ strikes, 
and labor disputes in public utilities. 

Industrial relations bills will be on the agenda 
of most of the 44 State legislatures scheduled to 
convene in regular sessions. 

In 1947 special legislation was enacted in 10 
States to regulate industrial disputes between pub- 
lic utilities and their employees. These laws either 
provide for compulsory arbitration or permit the 
Governor to take over and operate the utility if 
the parties are unable to settle the dispute. All 
of the laws contain restrictions on strikes and 
picketing. Bills have been proposed in Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to 


Repeal of Regulatory Labor Laws Proposed in Many States 





repeal existing laws on this subject. A Wisconsi 
bill would amend the present law by providing fo: 
voluntary arbitration in place of the existing 
machinery for compulsory arbitration. A some 
what similar bill has been: introduced in Indiana 

The recent Supreme Court decision upholding 
the constitutionality of State laws banning closed 
and union shops has undoubtedly influenced unio 
demands for the repeal of such laws. Changes ari 
proposed in the laws of Colorado and New Hamp 
shire which now permit union security agreements 
only if approved by the members at an election 
Bills introduced in New York and Pennsylvania 
seek to repeal the laws which prohibit strikes by 
public employees. Under proposed legislation in 
Illinois, Indiana, New York, and Ohio, employees 
of the State and its political subdivisions would be 
permitted to join unions and bargain collectively 

A bill in Indiana would establish a labor rela- 
tions board and guarantee the right of collective 


Eleven Legislatures Consider Non-Discriminatory Laws 






| Laws now n effect 


. 
Voluntary compliance laws 





Bills introduced 


© New bil in Indiana would tighten provisions 
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argaining and self-organization. It specified cer- 
tain unfair labor practices on the part of employ- 
rs, and in general is patterned on the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. Two bills in Colorado 
propose to repeal the existing labor relations act. 
One of these, however, provides for a new labor 
relations act which would not include union 
regulatory provisions as in the existing law. 

New or revised bills to provide for the mediation 
and conciliation of labor disputes have been pro- 
posed in a number of States. In California a medi- 
ation panel would be established from which 
mediation boards could be appointed. Under a 
proposal in Utah, the Industrial Commission 
would be authorized to establish a division of 
mediation. Employers and unions are to be re- 
quired to report the existence of any controversy 
or dispute which might result in a lockout or strike. 
There are also provisions for voluntary arbitra- 
tion. In specified cases the commission could hold 
an election to determine the proper bargaining 
representative for collective bargaining. 

A Massachusetts bill would set up a new concil- 
iation and arbitration service in the Department 
of Labor and Industries. A North Dakota measure 
provides for a division of mediation in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Labor. Under a pro- 
posal in Ohio, a tripartite board of mediation is to 
be established. The Minnesota Mediation Act 
would be changed to provide that the labor con- 
ciliator may act only if requested to do so by one 
of the parties to the dispute. At present he can 
attempt to settle a dispute on his own initiative. 


Injunctions Restricted 


Further restrictions on the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes are proposed in Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. The Massa- 
chusetts bill would prohibit the issuance of an 
injunction in any case involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute, except that in specified cases 
an injunction might be granted on petition of the 
State labor relations board. Under the measure 
introduced in’ Pennsylvania, injunctions could 
not be granted in any case involving a labor 
dispute. In Colorado, a bill has been introduced 
to repeal the existing anti-injunetion act) and 
enact one which appears to be similar to the 
Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act 

Other legislation proposed in States includes 
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the repeal of laws prohibiting or regulating 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. In 
a few States, laws which now require unions to 
register or to give strike notices would also be 
repealed. Bills in 11 States seek to eliminate 
discrimination in employment on account of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. These 
bills are quite similar to laws now in effect in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York. Such legislation has been introduced 
in Colorado, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. 


ILO Meetings Scheduled 
For Pittsburgh, Montevideo 


Two meetings of particular interest to the 
United States will be held during April by the 
International Labor Organization. 

From April 20 to April 30 the third session of 
the coal mines committee will be held in Pitts- 
burgh. On April 25 the fourth conference of 
American State members of ILO will begin in 
Montevideo. 

The coal mines committee will bring to Pitts- 
burgh government, management, and labor rep- 
resentatives from 12 of the world’s chief coal- 
producing countries. They are the United States, 
Australia, "Belgium, Canada, France, United 
Kingdom, India, the Netherlands, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Turkey, and the Union of South Africa 

Delegates to the meeting are planning to visit 
a mine in the Pittsburgh area to study at first 
hand American production methods and the 
newest mine machinery. They also plan to visit 
the United States Bureau of Mines experimental 
station. 

Technical items for discussion at the conference 
are the protection of young workers employed in 
underground work, the retraining of physically 
incapacitated workers, and hours of work in coal 
mines 

The Montevideo conference w ll be made up of 
tripartite delegations from the 19 member coun 
tries of ILO in the Western Hemispher Agenda 
includes conditions of life and work of the popula- 
tions of American countries, the conditions of 
employment of agricultural workers, and the ad- 


justment of labor disputes 











Women Overcome 
Most Job Barriers 
In Seven Decades 


Things in 1949 are quite different from what 
they were in 1870. 
When Ulysses 5. Grant was President, mantua 


Take women, for instance. 


(silk robe) makers lived on practically every block, 
along with dressmakers and seamstresses. There 
was even one architect. 

The typewriter was just beginning to be heard 
about but men copyists had a monopoly in the 
trade. There were few women lawyers, 544 doc- 


The number of women in drafting is still small. 













Like those of today, telephone operators back in 
1882 were kept busy. The photo was made in 
an exchange in Richmond. 


tors, an estimated 1,154 nurses (practical and 
trained nurses were lumped together then). A 
lot of women, however, even as now, helped 
the menfolks on the farm. 

These and a host of other facts concerning the 
occupational history of women are described in a 
260-page study prepared by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. It covers the 70 
vears from post Civil War 1870 to 1940, when 
World War II was getting under way. 

By 1940 women workers were found in all but 
9 of the 451 census job classifications. Their total 
was about 13 million—a quarter of the work 
force —and about the same number as the entire 
work foree in 1870. Only 3 occupations wer 
found among the 10 leading ones for employed 
women in both 1870 and 1940. 


“servants,”’ teachers, and nurses, 


These were 


The 7 leading occupations for women in 1940 
were those which included more than a million 
stenographers, typists, and secretaries; 700,000 
other clerical and kindred workers; more than 
500,000) saleswomen; and 545,000 apparel and 
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accessories operatives. Though not among the 
leading groups, gains were scored by religious, 
social, and welfare workers, who totaled 74,400 
in 1940, and by operators of eating and drinking 
places, who numbered 66,100. 

In editing and reporting, women jumped from a 
mere 43 in 1870 to 15,890 in 1940. 

Some occupations, though registering increases 
for women, were still relatively uncommon for 
them in 1940. Among these was the occupation 
of “clergyman.” The first woman was graduated 
from a theological school in 1851, and 70 years 
later the total was only 3,308. There was one 
lone woman architect in 1870, and 497 in 1940. 
Between 1910 and 1940 the number of women law- 
yers and judges increased from 588 to 4,447. 

The most rapid increase in the census classifica- 
tion which includes women physicians, surgeons, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, healers, and medical 
workers took place between 1900 and 1910. In 
that one decade the total number of women added 
By 1940 these combined fields em- 
ployed some 20,671 women, nearly 38 times the 


was 6,300. 


number in 1870. 

Women apparently don’t like dentistry. There 
were 25 in 1870 and they climbed to a peak of 
1,902 in 1920. But by 1940 the total dropped to 
1,067. The 20 registered women embalmers and 
funeral directors of 1870, however, had climbed to 
more than 2,000 in 1940. 


Seamer in knitting mill. Textiles employ many women. 
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Styles have changed since World War |, when this 
photo was made, as any “Rosie the Riveter" a la '42 
can tell you. 


Heaviest declines of women workers between 
1910 and 1940 were registered in agriculture and 
among dressmakers and seamstresses. There were 
527,352 fewer women farm laborers in 1940 than 
in 1910 and 388,498 fewer dressmakers and seam- 
stresses. Women laundresses and laundry oper- 
atives in the same period decreased by 2293 O00 

Three 1870 occupations which have completely 
disappeared from recent censuses are those ol 
mantua maker, the hoop-skirt maker, and the 
daguerreotypist. The mantua maker was com- 
pletely nonexistent by 1940 and the other two 
represented occupations whose products no longer 
were in demand. Gone, too, as a separate group, 
are the flax dressers. 

Merged also with other workers since 1870 have 
been the bathhouse keeper and livery stable keeper; 
wheelwrights and bell hangers, woodchoppers, 
whitewashers, and steamboat women. Other occu- 
pations that once were important but are no longer 
heard about are hair workers, gilders, mattress 
makers, comb makers, needle makers, serew 


makers, and mirror and picture-frame makers 








Puerto Rican Workers 
To Get Jobs on U. S. Farms 


A joint agreement concluded between the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Federal Security 
Agency, and the Department of Labor of Puerto 
Rico, provides that consideration of Puerto Ricans 
in preference to foreign workers shall be given by 
agricultural employers on the mainland when 
local labor is insufficient to meet crop employment 
needs. 

The agreement was signed by Robert C. Good- 
win, Bureau of Employment Security director, and 
Sr. Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Puerto Rican com- 
missioner of labor. 

The purpose of the agreement is to provide an 
orderly method for employers to recruit Puerto 
Ricans who are qualified for agricultural employ- 
ment when local or regional labor is not available 
in sufficient numbers to produce and harvest the 
crops. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
Rican Department of Labor will determine the 
eligibility of workers to be contracted for by em- 


Puerto 


ployers. These orders will have been transmitted 
by local State employment service officers to the 
United States Employment Service for approval 
and clearance to Puerto Rico. Preference in selec- 
tion of Puerto Ricans is to be given to those who 
are regularly employed in farm work and who are 
interested in working in the United States during 
the Puerto Rican off-season. During the sugarcane 
season May—roughly 142,000 
Puerto Ricans are employed in the industry. Be- 
tween 60,000 and 75,000 are unemployed in the 


November to 


off-season. 

The new policy is also applicable to the recruit- 
ment of Puerto Ricans for nonagricultural em- 
ployment. 


Hours of Work and Health 


Additional evidence that workers have higher 
sickness rates under long than under short work 
hours is contained in the recently reported find- 
ings of a study by the United States Public 
Health Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
The group studied included nearly 2,000 men and 
women workers in Baltimore; the majority of 
The study 
years, beginning in January 


them were employed in war plants. 
covered about 2! 


1941. 
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Zempel Heads U. S. Group 
At ILO Meeting in Geneva 


Arnold Zempel, of the Department of Labor's 
Office of International Labor Affairs, headed the 
United States Government Delegation to the one 
hundred and eighth session of the ILO governing 
body, which met at Geneva from February 21 to 
March 8. L. Wendell Hayes, of the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of United Nations Affairs, was 
named Government adviser. 

The United States worker delegate to the meet- 
ing was George Philip Delaney, international rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of Labor. 
Charles E. Shaw, manager, Employee Relations 
Overseas of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
substituted for J. David Zellerbach, president, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., as the employer delegate 
to the meeting. 

The agenda at the February-March meeting of 
the ILO governing body included: (1) Progress of 
the ILO manpower program; (2) report of the per- 
manent migration committee on its third session 
(Geneva, January 1949); (3) report of the alloca- 
tions committee; (4) the ILO budget for 1950; (5) 
the work of the industrial committees; (6) report 
of the committee on the application of conventions 
and recommendations; and (7) report of the 


director-general. 


Married Women Increase 
In Nation’s Labor Force 


Of 17 million women in the United States labor 
force in April 1948, 48.3 percent were married, 34.6 
percent were single, 17.1 percent widowed or 
divorced. In 1940 the proportion of married and 
single women workers was practically reversed: 


36.4 percent were married, 48.5 percent were 
single, 15.1 percent widowed or divorced. 
Women 14 Years Old and Over in the Labor Force 
Number Percent of Percent 
(in thousands) woman population distribution 


April March April March April March 
1948 1940 1948 1940 1948 1940 


Total 17,155 13840 31.0 274 100.0 100.0 
Single 5,943 6710 Stl 481 346 48.5 
Married 8,281 5,040 23.1 16.7 48.3 36.4 


Widowed or divorced 2,931 2,090 36.8 32.0 7.1 15.1 
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The National Labor Relations Board awarded 
$431,110 in compensatory wages to 1,210 employ- 
ees laid off or discharged for union activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1948. 

This was disclosed in the thirteenth annual 
report of the NLRB, covering 10 months’ opera- 
tion under the Labor Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act and approximately 2 months 
under its predecessor, the Wagner Act. 

Of the back pay reimbursements, awards total- 
ing $401,370 were made in cases filed under the 
Wagner Act. Awards totaling $29,740 were made 
in cases filed under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act 

A total of 1,170 employees who had been dis- 
criminatorily discharged were reinstated in their 
jobs and 50 others were placed on preferential 
hiring lists during the year. 

This compares with $1,105,000 awarded to 2,656 
employees during the 1947 fiscal year, the last 
full year under the Wagner Act. In that year, 
4,114 employees were ordered reinstated to rem- 
edy discrimination. 

The most common charge against employers 
was discrimination in hire or discharge of em- 
ployees because of union affiliation. This charge 
was made in 1,821 cases, or 71.3 percent of those 
filed against employers. In 705, or 27.6 percent, 
the employer was charged with illegal refusal to 
bargain with the representative of his employees. 

Against labor unions, the most common charge 
was the restraint or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their rights under the act. This charge 
was made in 412 cases, or 55 percent of the 749 
filed against unions. 


Back Wages Paid to Employees Laid Off 
or Discharged Discriminatorily 





1947 [$1,105,000 


fo 2656 employees 


1948 | $432,110 


to 1,2/8 employees 














from NLRB Ananval Report 






NLRB Awards $431,110 to Workers Fired for Union Activity 


Discrimination against employees because of 
union affiliation or lack of it was charged against 
unions in 332 cases, or 44.3 percent. Illegal second- 
ary boycotts were charged in 224 cases, or approxi- 
mately 30 percent. 


Busiest Year 


The report also discloses that the National 
Labor Relations Board had the busiest year in its 
history. 

The Board in Washington issued decisions in an 
all-time record number of 2,079 cases. This is an 
increase of 12 percent over its output in 1944, the 
Board’s previous most active year. The increase is 
attributed chiefly to the enlargement of the Board 
from three to five members. 

An analysis of the report discloses that 77 per- 
cent of the unfair labor practice charges filed 
during the first 10 months under the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act were leveled at employers, 
and 22.7 percent against labor organizations 

The unfair practice cases filed against employ- 
ers numbered 2,553 while those against unions 
totaled 749. 

The Board reports that during the 1948 fiscal 
year, an all-time high of 36,735 cases were filed 
with the agency. This compares with the previous 
record of 14,909 cases filed in 1947 under the 
Wagner Act. 

The agency finished the fiscal year with 12,642 
awaiting further action, but by December 1948, it 
had cut this backlog to 6,110, a reduction of more 
than 50 percent. 

During the first year of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, unions won 72.5 percent of the 
collective bargaining elections conducted by the 
agency. This compares with a record of union 
victories in 81.4 percent of elections conducted 
during the 12 years of the Wagner Act 

Copies of the printed volume, including an 
analysis of Board and Court decisions rendered 
during this period, may be obtained from the 

= 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C., for 50 cents per copy. 





4,628 Boys and Girls 
Found Illegally Employed 

Child-labor 
after 10 vears of enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This is revealed in the 1948 annual 


abuses continue In many States 


report of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

The report shows that 4,628 boys and girls were 
found employed in violation of the act’s child-labor 
provisions, and that violations were disclosed in 
1,384 of the 28,998 establishments inspected dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

The FLSA sets a 16-year-minimum age for most 
jobs, an 1S-year minimum in jobs declared to be 
particularly hazardous, and a 14-year minimum 
for a limited number of specified jobs for work only 
outside school hours under certain conditions. 

One in every six of all young persons under 18 
found employed in the covered establishments 
Child-labor 


violations were found in every major industry 


inspected was illegally employed. 
group, but the highest percentage Was found in 
fresh-fruit and vegetable packing sheds, where 
three out of every four of the employed young 
persons were illegally employed. In saw mills, 
planing and ply wood mills, two out of three of the 
employed children were under the legal age for 
the jobs at which they were working. One out of 
every two of the children who worked in laundries 
and drvcleaning plants was illegally employed. 


Unde 


percent of all canneries inspected, 


-age workers were found employed in 16 


Violations Shown in Child-Labor Inspections 
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Labor Department Host 
To Foreign Service Officers 


The Department of Labor played host on Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8 to a group of 20 newly appointed 
Foreign Service officers now in training prepara- 
tory to their first foreign assignments. 

Accompanied by Robert F. Hale, 
Director of the State Department’s Foreign Service 


Assistant 


Institute, the young diplomats were welcomed to 
the Department of Labor by Philip M. Kaiser, 
Director of the Office of Labor 
Affairs. After hearing from Kaiser about the work 
of his office, the group heard a short talk by James 
E. Dodson, Director, Office of Budget and Man- 
agement, who described the over-all structure of 


International 


the Labor Department and touched on other agen- 
cies dealing with labor and social matters. 


Other Talks 

Later, in conference, they heard from Frieda 5. 
Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau; Charles 
D. Stewart, Acting Assistant Commissioner for 
Program Planning, Bureau of 
Faith M. Williams, Chief, Office 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor 
Verl Roberts, Chief, Wage Determina- 
tion Section, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions; Samuel M. Justice, Chief, International 


Publications and 


Labor Statistics; 


Statistics: 


Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship; Archie G. 
Beaubien, Chief, Standards Review Branch, Bu- 
reau. of Apprenticeship; Beatrice McConnell, 
Chief, Federal-State Cooperation Division, Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards; Roland P. Blake, Chief 
Safety Engineer, Safety Standards Branch, Bureau 
of Labor Standards 

This visit to the Labor Department of the newly 
reflects the 


importance w hich is being attached to labor affairs 


appointed Foreign Service officers 


hy those concerned with the execution of our 
The Foreign Service Act of 1946 


provides for Labor Department representation on 


foreign policy 
the Foreign Service Board, and as an extension of 
its responsibility in this field the Labor Depart 
ment participates in the training of Foreign Service 
officers 

The Foreign Service officers also heard talks at 
the Foreign Service Institute on February 3 and 4 
by Kaiser and Arnold Zempel, of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Labor Affairs, who 
spoke to them on labor’s role in’ international 


affairs and on labor reporting. 
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oe . s . . 
Four Latin-American Trainees Begin Apprenticeships Here 
1 Feb- 
— Four trainees from three American Republics production of rayon textiles at the Industrial 
»para- officially began training programs in this country Rayon Corp., Painesville, Ohio 
in February under the Industrial Training Pro- Under the program app! cations Irom trainees 
istant gram of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United are screened by committees established in the 
ervice States Department of Labor American Republics under the supervision of the 
red to One of the trainees will be trained in the plumb- United States Embassies. The final selection of 
aiser. ine trade, two in electrical work, and one, a the trainees is made by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
Lahor woman, will receive her training in a rayon plant. ship, which arranges for training in indust! 
work At a special ceremony at the Labor Depart- establishments 
James ment, William F. Patterson, Director of the After 3 to 4 weeks of orientation in Washing 
Man- Bureau, welcomed the trainees and pointed out the trainees began training with the companies to 
ure of that the program was in accordance with the which they were assigned. The du g 
agen- statements of President Truman in his inaugural will be approximately 1 veat 
- address on the subject of foreign aid and interna- When their training has been completed they 
tional exchange of trainees and students will return to their respective countries ane 
The Bureau is conducting the program of industry at a higher level of skill, whicl 
da 5. training in private industry in this country for utilized in training others 
harles foreign nationals, as part of the international At a press conference B iu Dir P S 
er for program of technical assistance under the over-all stressed the fact that the voung men and wo1 
au of supervision of the Department of State who are selected for this training have the advan- 
Office The trainees are Sergio E. Rodriguez, from tages of not only acquiring g 
Labor Panama, who will receive training in the plumbing and versatility, but also « Sen s 
mina- trade under the program directed by the Chicago ing of working and living conditions in the | 
tracts joint management-labor plumbing apprenticeship States 
tional committee; Luis H. Leano, from Colombia, who The first foreign trainee under the Labor De- 
ie G. will be trained in electricity and electrical equip- partment’s program, who was officially 
, Bu- ment in the plant of the Otis Elevator Co., in New in November, was Ensign Andrew Toussa 
nnell, York City; Georges Armand, from Haiti, who Port-au-Prince, Haiti, now receiving a 6-mont! 
Bu- will be trained in automatic telephony by the course in the operation and n 
Chief Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago; and Maria equipment at the United States Electronics Scho 
ureau Mejia, from Colombia, who will be trained in the Treasure Island, Calif 
eV 
; el Start Training _ 
Tair Trainees meet Bureau 
f our of Apprenticeship 
1946 officials. Left to right 
om On S. M. Justice, BA; Luis 
ion of H. Leano, Colombia; 
‘part Sergio EE. Rodriguez, 
ieee: Panama; William F 
Patterson, Director, 
ks at | BA; Senorita Maria 
und 4 Mejia, Colombia; An- 
part- sel R. Cleary, Assistant 
who Director, BA; and 
ional Georges Armand, Haiti 
Metin 
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Construction Workers’ Pay Hits New High But Buys Less 


Gross average hourly and weekly earnings of 
workers engaged on private building construction 
in 1948 rose almost without interruption through- 
out the vear and were higher than at any previous 
time When adjusted for changes in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, however, earnings were still 
below the level of the final war years, 1944 and 
1945. 

In the 7 vears from the beginning of the war 
until December 1948, gross weekly pay advanced 
95 percent for these workers, but after adjustment 
for rising prices the increases in “real” weekly 
earnings amounted to 26 percent. If “real’’ 
earnings had been further adjusted for income-tax 
deductions, the wartime rise in “real spendable”’ 
earnings would have been considerably less. The 
subsequent downward trend would have remained 






much the same, however, until tax adjustments 
were made last May. 

From Pearl Harbor until VJ-day (December 
1941 to August 1945), average gross weekly earn- 
ings in private building construction rose from 
$37.73 to $55.79, or 48 percent. A 30-percent in- 
crease in hourly pay, and a lengthening of the 
workweek from 35 hours in 1941 to 40 hours at the 
close of the war accounted for the increase. 


After VJ-Day 

In the 15 months after VJ-day, during which 
controls on prices and wages were still in effect, 
average hourly earnings rose 12 percent, but week- 
ly pay increased only 3 percent because of a shorter 
workweek. From November 1946, when wage 
controls and practically all price controls were re- 
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scinded, until December 1948, average hourly and 
weekly earnings rose about 26 percent to $1.95 and 
$73.44, respectively. The cost of living, however, 
as reflected by the Consumers’ Price Index, rose 
55 percent during this 7-year span, more than two- 
thirds of this rise occurring after the war ended. 

The workweek for private construction employ- 


ees has been shortened gradually in the last 3 
years, averaging 37/5 hours during 1948, compared 
with the October 1944 peak of almost 41 hours. 
Construction workers’ earnings, as contrasted 
with earnings of workers in many other industries, 
are affected to a marked degree by the wide fluc- 
tuation and intermittent nature of employment in 
the industry. In 1944 and 1945, when the war con- 
struction program had tapered off, “real” earn- 
Ings were at peak for construction workers but 
average monthly employment was at the lowest 
1939 (the 


monthly employment data are available). Even in 


level since earliest period for which 
periods of accelerating actiy ity, such as in the past 
3 vears, as many as half a million workers may be 
taken on and let go within a single year. Differ- 
ences between low and peak employment in 1947 
totaled over 435,000 employees, and in 1948 almost 
525,000. 


All Share 


All groups for which data are available in pri- 
vately financed building construction have shared 
in the increased gross earnings. From the war's end 
to last December, weekly earnings for employees 
of both general and special trades contractors have 
increased around 34 percent to $70.47 and $77.41, 
respectively. Among the special trades workers, 
plasterers and lathers had the greatest increase in 
weekly pay during this 40-month period 
to $81.52. 


50 per- 
cent At the same time, employees of 
contractors engaged in plumbing, heating, and air 
conditioning had a 42-percent increase to $81.74 
The 


during the period was reported for those employed 


per week, smallest proportionate increase 


at painting and decorating and in the roofing and 
} 


sheet-metal trades—-22 percent to $71.73 and 


$64.80, respectively, but they were receiving 


around $12 more a week than at the war's close. 

In December 1948, the highest weekly earnings 
within the special trades went to electrical work- 
ers $89.47. These employees have consistently 


maintained their position as the highest-paid 


group of employees on private building construc- 
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tion, partly owing to the fact that they have had 
a longer average workweek. Roofing and sheet- 
metal workers have remained at the bottom of 
the scale for the past 2 years. Their weekly pay 
in December 1948 averaged $64.80 


For all 


bined, average hourly earnings of $1.95 and aver- 


building construction workers com- 
age weekly earnings of $73.44 in December 1948 
were the highest since January 1934, the earliest 
period for which the Bureau has monthly data 


Some National Guardsmen 
Get No Reemployment Rights 
The reemployment provisions of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 do not cover persons perform- 
ing active duty in National Guard components 
which are under State control. This was pointed 
out by Robert K. Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment United 
Department of Labor, in an interpretation defin- 


Salvers, Director 


Rights, States 
ing National Guard activities within the act 
Salyers emphasized that there are two kinds of 
National National 
Guards under the States. 
Members of these 
ment rights under Federal statutes 
National Guard of the United States, 
part of the Army of the United States, 
bers, if otherwise qualified under the provisions 
of the Selective Service Act of 1948, 


ployment rights 


Guards. First are the State 
control of the several 
units do not have reemploy- 
Second is the 
which is a 


Its mem- 
have reem- 
Explaining the provisions of the act which should 


Salyers said, “Where the 


Guard was returned to State control at the conclu- 


not be overlooked, 
sion of hostilities, and until it is again federalized, 
persons leaving the employ of private employers 
to serve with the Guard are covered only by such 
reemployment statutes as may exist in the vari- 
ous States."” He added, however, employers gen- 
erally have been liberal in arranging leaves of 
absence for emplovees to take their tours of duty 
with the Guard. 

“Although members of the National Guard of 
the United States are eligible for reemployment 
rights under the new draft act, they must enter 
and service to 


upon active duty for training 


qualify for such rights,” Director Salvers said 
“Short tours of duty entered upon solely for the 
purpose of training, which are a large part of 
National Guard activities, do not qualify Guards- 


men for reemployment rights.” 
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Safety Programs Reduce On-the-Job Accidents in Seven States 


Seven States report continuing activity and en- 
couraging results from the special industry safety 
programs arranged by their State labor com- 
missioners. 

Indiana reduced the injury frequency rate per 
million man-hours in its limestone industry 25 per- 
cent during the 6-month period of the special in- 
dustry program which was completed last month. 
At the same time the injury severity rate dropped 
from 0.40 to 0.35. With 25 plants participating, it is 
felt that the follow-up on this program will further 
reduce the injury rates in the next 6 months. 

The wood furniture special industry program in 
North Carolina resulted in a reduction of the in- 
jury frequency rates from 22.32 to 17.42 per mil- 
lion man-hours at the end of the first 6 months, 
with 261 plants covering 33,065 employees parti- 
cipating. At the beginning of the program only 30 
plants had safety committees. Now 86 plants have 
some form of organized safety unit. 

A spol check by Florida inspectors is under way 
in the citrus industry in connection with plans for 
a continuing program for the 1949-50 season in 


that State. From the experience during this season 
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and information from management and labor, the 
Florida Industrial Commission feels that it is es- 
sential to follow up the present exploration. The 
industry is especially interested in the accident 
data and monthly releases made possible through 
the monthly cumulative accident statement fur- 
nished by the commission. 

Surveys for a foundry special industry program 
have been completed in Illinois. Most of the train- 
ing material has been prepared for this program, 
and final plans should soon be completed. 

Scrap iron and steel industry surveys have been 
completed in Maryland, and are being continued in 
New Jersey and New York. The Scrap Lron and 
Steel Institute is cooperating in the promotion of 
the special safety program in this industry. 

All these States have requested assistance from 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor, in conducting their safety pro- 
grams. The Bureau has made available to all States 
the flow charts of industrial operations and thet 
hazards, posters, exhibits, and publications to sup- 
plement the text materials and aid in the develop 
ment of similar programs. 
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Women’s Shoe Cutters 
Earn $1.42 to $1.72 Hourly 


Average hourly earnings of men cutters (ma- 
hine) in women’s cement-process shoe manufac- 
ure in New England in October 1948 ranged from 
$1.42 in the Auburn-Lewiston area of Maine to 
$1.72 in Boston. 

Among six New England areas included in a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study, hourly averages 
f men in other production jobs, also typically 
a plece-rate basis, ranged as follows 
$1.63 in 


Massachusetts; 


paid on 
lasters (machine Worcester to 
Haverhill, bed-machine 
operators, $1.55 in Auburn-Lewiston to $1.84 in 
Haverhill; $1.30 in Worcester to 
$1.66 in Haverhill. Earnings of fancy stitchers, 


Side 
$2.05 in 
and treers, 
major women’s job, ranged from $1.06 in Worces- 
ter to $1.38 in Boston. Earnings of floor girls, paid 
hourly rates, ranged from 85 cents in Boston to 
94 cents in Lynn and Worcester 

Among other women’s shoe centers, St. Louis 
levels fell New 


earnings in Missouri (except St. Louis) were, with 


pay within the England range, 
few exceptions, below the lowest New England 
area averages, and job averages for Los Angeles 
generally matched earnings for similar work in 


Boston and Haverhill. New York, 


where the study was limited to women’s street 


Earnings in 


shoes, were the highest recorded for each of the 
plant jobs. 

Machine cutters in men’s Goodyear welt shoe 
manufacture averaged $1.57 in Worcester, $1.67 
in Illinois, and $1.69 in Brockton, Mass 
of men Goodyear stitchers ranged from $1.55 in 


Earnings 


Worcester to $1.73 in Illinois. Vampers, the high- 
est-paid women’s job group studied, earned $1.22 
in Worcester, $1.28 in and $1.35 in 
Brockton. Floor girls had a low average of 83 cents 


in Illinois and a high of 89 cents in Brockton. 


[linois, 


The Bureau survey also covered the production 
of children’s welt shoes in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The lower pay level in this area is reflected 
by the 7l-cent average for floor boys and the 
average of $1.12 recorded for men cutters. 


Equal-Pay Bills 

In the initial weeks of the Eighty-first Congress, 
equal-pay-for-equal-work bills were introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mrs. Douglas of 
California and Mrs. Woodhouse of Connecticut. 


March 1949 





U. S. Chamber and NAM Aid 
Jobs-for-Handicapped Program 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Association of Manufacturers are 
contacting hundreds of their members in an effort 
to learn present practices regarding employment 
of workers who are either physically handicapped 
or in the older age groups in American business 
and industry. 

Ata “report” meeting of the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, President had asked 
committee members to necessary steps in 
the year 
community committees 

Additional information is being gathered by 
the chamber and the NAM from their State and 
local units, and is expected to form a basis for 


Truman 
take 
ahead to with and 


cooperate state 


a new attack on the problem 


Not Utilized 

President Earl Shreve of the chamber reported 
that there remains a sizable reservoir of employ- 
able manpower among the handicapped and that 
it is not being utilized to the full. Shreve pledged 
a “strong and continuing interest”’ in the program, 
calling employment of the handicapped a “basic 
responsibility of business and industry.” 

Labor is far from satisfied with results to date, 
A. J. Hayes, general vice president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, reported for 
the labor subcommittees. He said that only a 
beginning had been made toward eliminating 
“the apathy and indifference in the public mind 
which has been a stumbling block to our endeavors 
to overcome the crucial plight of our physically 
handicapped citizens.”’ 

The spot report for NEPH Week 1948, released 
by Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, committee chair- 
man, said that ‘‘without the personal interest of 
Governors and the active work of State commit- 
tees success would have been impossible.”’ 

The report showed that 8,790 disabled veterans 
are now on Air Force rolls; that during October 
27,200 placements by public employment offices 
and 680 in Government were made. It pointed 
to the special attention given employment of the 
handicapped by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the continued interest displayed 
by Governors, 33 of whom have or had State 
committees in operation. 
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Leaving out the engineers and the medical pro- 
fession, 1 of every 15 American scientists is a wo- 
man. But by adding in the civil, mining, electri- 
cal, mechanical, chemical, and other engineers, the 
femme proportion drops to a mere 3 percent, or 
less than 15,000 of the half-million total. 

This is one of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
in a new publication, The Outlook For Women in 
Science. It’s a sort of summary report on a series 
of eight individual bulletins prepared by the Bu- 
reau on future job opportunities for women in the 
physical and biological sciences, in mathematics, 
in engineering, and in architecture. 

More women scientists are employed in the 
chemical industry—or 

In 1947 the total was 


Mathematics, exclusive of statistics, em- 


various phases of the 


science—than in any other. 
5,400. 
ployed some 2,050. Bacteriology ran third with a 
1,000. 
biology each provided jobs for 500 to 


Engineering, physics, and general 
1,000. 
These with the smallest numbers were tradition- 


mere 


ally masculine domains: animal husbandry, 10 
women; agricultural plant sciences, 30; and 
metereology, 30. 

In only three of the sciences studied did women 
form as much as a fifth or over of the total workers. 
These were bacteriology, 25 percent; general bot- 
any, almost 23 percent; and mathematics (exclu- 
sive of statistics), more than 20 percent. In general 
biology, geography, astronomy, physiology, and 
general zoology, more than 10 percent of the scien- 
tists were women. 


Chemists in Demand 


From what the research workers of the Women’s 
Bureau learned, chemistry, in the future, is likely 
to employ the largest number of women trained in 
the nonmedical sciences. There will be a steady 
demand for them their 
Ph. D.’s 


applied research in food and medical lines. 


especially if they get 


for college teaching or research, or in 


Though only half as many women are employed 
in the biological sciences as in chemistry, they 
play, and will continue to play an important role 
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Women Proficient in Bacteriology, Botany, and Mathematics 


in such fields as bacteriology, general botany, an 
general biology. In bacteriology particularly, a 
the Nation’s awareness of germs increases, thi 
Women’s Bureau finds a growing demand for th 
services of women scientists in teaching, in medica 
laboratories, and to some extent in the drug an 
food industries. 


Math Teachers 

Teaching—at the college level for Ph. D.’s and 
n high school for those with undergraduate de- 
grees—will provide an increasing number of jobs 
for mathematicians and statisticians. 

In engineering women are still regarded as 
pioneers. They constitute less than 1 percent of 
the total employed. Yet this field ranks between 
bacteriology and physics in the number of women 
it employs—more than 900. In women’s favor is 
the fact that most women engineers in the past 
have worked out unique jobs for themselves in 
directions where they have a natural advantage 
But with hundreds of thousands of GI engineering 
graduates in competition, the going in this field 
for women is likely to be tough for some years to 
come. 

Increasing activity in the construction field is 
opening up opportunities for women architects. 
But they will have difficulty in establishing inde- 
pendent practices as architects unless in their 
personalities are combined the three essential 
qualities which most people who want to put up 
buildings think they find more often in men 
These are ability in the science of architecture, in 
the art of structural design, and in the crass busi 
ness of running an architect’s organization. 

The undersupply of physicists in Government 
and industry should provide ample opportunities 
for employment for at least the next 10 years; in 
geology, teaching will be the main source of em- 
ployment opportunities, with Government and 
industry adding some. 

Colleges and universities need a lot of teachers 
trained in the field of geography. To get a job 


in astronomy a Ph. D. is a virtual necessity. As 
for meteorology, that, says the Women’s Bureau, is 


almost entirely a man’s field. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Your Department of Labor, Its Organization and Services. Describes the 
services and information available in the Department, and tells where they may 
be obtained. 17 pp. Free. 


Women’s Occupations Through Seven Decades—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
218. Written by Janet M. Hooks, of the Bureau’s Research Division. A 
report on trends in women’s occupations from 1860 to 1940. 260 pp. 45 
cents. 


Retail Prices of Food, 1946 and 1947—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 938. 58 pp. 15 cents. 


Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation Enacted September 1, 
1947, to November 15, 1948—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 101. 
A concise summary of labor legislation resulting from the regular legislative 
sessions held in 10 States and Puerto Rico during 1948 and the 1947 legislation 
which was enacted too late to appear in the digest for that year. 22 pp. 10 
cents. 


State Workmen’s Compensation Laws as of October 1, 1948—Bureau of Labor 
Standards Bulletin No. 99. A handy reference to the main provisions of the 
State workmen’s compensation acts, making possible a comparison of the bene- 
fits provided in one State with those in other States. 31 pp. 15 cents. 


Fair Labor Standards Act Seeks To Protect Children in Agricultural Jobs. By 
Wm. R. McComb, Administrator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. Describes results of agricultural inspections made under child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act over a 10-year period. Reprinted 
from The Child (January 1949) of the Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency. 4 pp. Free. Write to Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Minutes, Report Meeting of the President’s Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, December 10, 1948, Washington, D.C. 30 pp., 


mimeographed. Free. 


Minutes, Meeting of the President’s Committee on NEPH Week, November 4, 
1948, Washington, D. C. Appended is report of executive committee meeting 
on August 17, 1948. 43 pp., mimeographed. Free. 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped: Selected References. Issued by 
the President’s Committee on NEPH Week. 68 pp., mimeographed. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 
sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 


news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 


Send your subscription today for the 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 








“If we can compress our manifold activities 
into a few simple words, which tell inter- 
ested people what we are doing and 
studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
for the Department, and for the people.” 


L. B. ScHWELLENBACH. 
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